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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Thought and Reality in Hegel's System. By Gustavus Watts Cunningham. 

New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1910. — pp. 151. 

This is an admirable study of a very difficult problem in Hegel's philosophy. 
So far as I know the pamphlet forms Mr. Cunningham's first contribution 
to the philosophical literature of his country; if so, it is very gratifying to be 
able to expect from the promise of these pages that the metaphysical tradition 
of Royce may be sustained and carried forward with distinction by at least 
one of his fellow countrymen. 

The essay is divided into two parts, one headed Thought, the other, Reality. 
But the relation between the two topics is the central theme throughout. 
The distinctive feature of the discussion is the continuous appeal to the actual 
statements of Hegel, which the author makes in expounding Hegel's views, 
or defending him against his critics. The numerous quotations are always 
to the point and in general very effectively introduced. The author is in- 
terested primarily in making Hegel's conceptions of thought and reality 
clear to the reader; but it may be inferred from the absence of criticism of his 
own and the attempt to meet the criticisms of others, that the author in the 
main agrees with Hegel's views. As an exposition the essay will, I think, be 
pronounced successful, as a defence it is successful to a large extent. There 
are frequent defects of statement, and it seems to me that at some critical 
points in the discussion the author shows that he has not yet realized the dif- 
ficulties lurking in Hegel's position, no matter how clearly and sympatheti- 
cally it may be expounded. But these are qualifications of the value of the 
essay which do not seriously detract from its worth for all students of the 
subject. 

The first chapter deals with "Thought as objective and universal." This 
is taken to mean for Hegel that thought in a sense transcends the individual 
mind, and expresses the essence of things (p. 9). Both features involve one 
another, and both find their justification in the position that all thought in 
the end draws its life from "absolute knowledge" or absolute thought, which 
is implicit in and the final outcome of experience which is reality (pp. 16, 21, 
24). In support of this, appeal is primarily made to the statements and pur- 
pose of the Phenomenology of Mind. 

The author's argument here is not quite convincing, partly because he 
merely accepts the ipsissima verba of Hegel, which certainly require inter- 
pretation, and partly because he does not seem to have faced the difficulties 
involved in such a view, a discipline which is necessary if the view is to be made 
plausible. What is to be explained is the "sense" in which thought "tran- 
scends" the individual, and the relation between the thought which is or 
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involves individual consciousness to that which is beyond it. We are no 
nearer the solution when we say, as the author does (p. n), that, generally, 
objective thought is the "thought activity in which as rational creatures A 
and B participate." Does "participate" mean "agree in common," or 
"share in"? If the first, where is the "transcendence"? If the second, where 
and what is the common fund from which each derives his allowance? and 
what is the relation of each to this stock? Doubtless these questions may be 
answered; I think Hegel does offer an answer. The author however throws 
no clear light on them directly in his essay, important as they are for the 
problem he is discussing; and he rejects (p. 5, note) inconsistently, as it seems 
to me, one way in which the answer can be stated. 

Similarly he insists, rightly enough, on the "concreteness" and "objectivity" 
of the "notion"; but this is merely serving us with Hegel's own terms. What 
we want to have is a fuller interpretation of these terms. If the "notion" 
is not the abstract identification of "thought and being," if Hegel maintains 
that there is a distinction between thought and reality, as the author insists 
on pp. 21 ff., we are entitled to expect that an exposition of Hegel's views 
should clear up the obvious difficulties suggested by these statements. The 
mere repetition of Hegel's phrases is not enough for this purpose. In the same 
way we wish the author to being out more completely the real bearings of the 
important position (pp. 18, 19) that for Hegel thought is not a faculty of mind 
but a function "including" the other functions of feeling and will. Surely 
he cannot take such a view to be self-evident, and in need of no further inter- 
pretation. 

The second chapter, on "The process of thought: mediation and negation," 
deals with an important consequence of Hegel's conception of thought. It 
follows at once from that doctrine that thought has hold of the real at all stages 
of its appearance, or is continuous with itself throughout the processof revealing 
the nature of reality. The distinction between immediate and mediate knowl- 
edge is a distinction within the one life of thought; and these two essential 
functions are inseparable. On this the author insists with success, and 
supports his position by ample references to the text. He is mainly occupied 
in trying to explain the meaning of "negation" in Hegel's view of thought; 
but it would have been well had he also dealt with the conception of "im- 
mediacy," a conception no less important and demanding no less attention 
than "negation." On the whole I do not think the author has sufficiently 
brought into harmony the statements of Hegel's doctrine of negation men- 
tioned in this chapter. Negation is of course both "positive " and " negative." 
But the two main points are that negation is negative of immediacy in the 
sense of the particular, the sensuous immediate, and that negation is negative 
of difference, of the finite, whatever the finite may be, whether sensuous or 
conceptual. The author maintains both these points in his arguments, but 
lays chief emphasis on the first, especially in his defence of Hegel against his 
critics. The second, however, is the more important, because more general 
and because including the first as a special case. We cannot settle the question 
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of the proper relation of negative mediation to immediacy if we confine 
attention, as the author seems to do (p. 36 ff.), to the relation of thinking to 
sense-experience. One concept is " negative" of another, just as much as a 
concept is " negative" of sense. The whole of the Logic is constructed on 
this principle; it is the nerve of the "dialectic movement" in the Logic. A 
concept may be "immediate" relatively to another, just as much as "sense" 
is immediate relatively to "thinking." When Hegel says that we must 
'think contradictory concepts together if we are to think truly' he is merely 
expressing the same principle as when he insists that sense is nothing apart 
from thought. 

The third chapter on "Ontology and Epistemology" is written to justify 
Hegel's identification of Logic and Metaphysics. The justification is merely 
a particular application of the doctrine of thought. The author makes an 
attempt in the course of the chapter to explain and interpret the connection 
between the Logic and the Philosophy of Nature. I do not think his explan- 
ation sufficient; and I do not now think the question so perplexing as it has 
been taken to be. 

Part II of the essay consists of two chapters, one on " Reality as Individual, " 
the other on the "Personality of the Absolute." These two chapters seem 
to me the best in the essay. The latter is not altogether relevant to the general 
problem discussed in the essay; but it is a very able statement and explan- 
atory defence of the view that Hegel's Absolute can be and was by Hegel held 
to be a personality. I do not agree with the author's argument, partly because 
as he himself admits on pp. 138 and 144 the argument rests on an analysis of 
finite consciousness, or partly for another reason based on analogy. It does 
not follow, for example, because all bodies are spatially separate individuals 
in the ultimate matter of the physical universe, that this ultimate matter is 
itself an individual body: so it does not in the least follow because finite 
consciousnesses are in their highest human form separate "persons" that 
absolute consciousness must necessarily be conceived of as a person. Nor in 
my view is Hegel's Absolute less spiritual because not "personal." 

The chapter on " Reality as Individual " is excellent both as an exposition 
and as a defence of Hegel. It is, I think, in this chapter that the author has 
concentrated the main lines of his discussion. There are one or two loose 
expressions here and there; but the main trend of the argument is well sus- 
tained, and clearly worked out. The author gives much space in this chapter 
to criticisms of Hegel's view of the notion. Perhaps some of this space 
would have been better used to develop more fully the significance of what 
the author takes Hegel's view to involve, instead of refuting those whom he 
considers to have misunderstood it. Critics are proverbially difficult to 
satisfy; they object to Hegel's "notion" because it does not grip reality, 
and at the same time insist that thought could not grasp reality if it tried. 
Nevertheless, I do not think that the author has quite appreciated the point 
on which Hegel's critics do lay stress, a point which still remains for con- 
sideration even if they have overemphasized its importance or perhaps stated 
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it onesidedly. I do not myself now attach so much importance as formerly 
to the difficulty regarding the relation of Hegel's "concrete notions" to 
"individual reality," and with much of the author's criticism of my former 
views I am disposed to agree. If the difficulty is properly stated, it is not 
so great nor the solution so hard as the critics have maintained. The author 
hints at the solution on p. 109, and it is to be wished he had followed up the 
clue. Whether the other critics whom he deals with will accept the author's 
strictures of their views need not be considered here. I think in any case he 
has made his own interpretation good, that for Hegel the real is the individual, 
the union of universal and particular, and that the notion is adequate to the 
real in this sense. The main thing however is the development of what this 
doctrine involves both for Hegel and as a general principle. Perhaps the 
author may attempt such a theme at another time. 

J. B. Baillie. 

Aberdeen. 

The Fundamental Problems of Metaphysic. By James Lindsay. Edinburgh 
and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1910. — pp. xii, 135. 
If this little work be designed to furnish a fairly complete register of Who's 
Who in the history of philosophy, it must be admitted that the book achieves 
its end. And still the wonder grows in the reviewer's mind that so much 
matter could be compressed within its covers. In the third, and concluding, 
chapter on "The Metaphysics of Cause, First Cause, and World-Ground" 
(pp. 47-124), for example, some fifty philosophers are accorded space varying 
from three lines, in the case of Bruno, to four pages, in that of Hume, while 
nearly as many more are touched by a phrase of panegyric or waved aside by 
a stroke of pen. A nimble wit is required to keep pace with the author in 
this rapid flight through Substance and Causality, and systems brush by the 
blurred landscape like poles before a car window. A second reading confirms 
the impression of general correctness and justice in the historical survey, and 
does much to render perspicuous the background purpose of the author's 
thought. For the book is not a mere catalogue of ships, but a work whose 
purport is to show forth the functions of Substance and Causality in a view 
which, by a partial reinstatement of the latter concept as of ultimate functional 
significance, presents the Absolute, or God, as " the true, abiding First Cause 
. . . the self -existent Cause of the ever-present world and its phenomena" 
(italics mine). 

The first chapter, on " Metaphysics as Science," is very short, compressing 
nevertheless much tersely expressed matter in its seventeen pages. Few 
words are wasted and, indeed, the style seems a little too concise, occasioning 
a dogmatic statement when some discussion is needed, and accounting here 
and there for a certain lack of lucidity. The thought comes tossed on a sea 
of short and choppy sentences: "Experience marks the limits of scientific 
knowledge. Scientific inquiry is, before all things, inquiry which is conform- 
able with fact, and not only the origin, but also the application of all con- 



